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by the Army War College, has done his work exceedingly well. He has 
approached the subject from the proper point of view by making a 
logical arrangement of the several subdivisions of the subject; under 
each of these heads he has arranged the appropriate conventional re- 
quirements, connecting them, when necessary, by a few words of com- 
ment or critical illustration; these are numerous and though briefly 
presented, are sufficient to make clear the text of the conventional under- 
takings which constitute the substance of the work. At the conclusion 
of the text the several agreements are given in full, and these include all 
the instruments from the Declaration of Paris in 1856 to the most 
recent deliberations of the several conferences at The Hague. The work 
is well printed, is easy of reference and has an excellent index. It cannot 
fail to be of the greatest assistance in following the course of the great 
war now in progress in continental Europe. 

Geo. B. Davis. 

Consular Treaty Rights and Comments on the ' Most Favored Nation' Clause. 
By Ernest Ludwig. Akron, Ohio: The New Werner Company. 
1913. pp. 239. 

This work, despite its general title, is confined almost exclusively to 
a consideration of the treaty rights of foreign consuls in the United 
States with respect to the administration of estates of their nationals 
decedent in this country. The writer, who is Consul of Austria-Hungary 
at Cleveland, Ohio, states in his preface that the volume contains a brief 
primarily addressed to the probate judges of that part of the United 
States included within his consular district, as well as to other judges 
who may have to pass judgment in matters involving consular treaty 
rights. The work deals with its subject from the Austro-Hungarian 
standpoint and does not investigate the powers of consuls of other 
foreign countries, except as incidental to the discussion of the legal 
force of the 'most favored nation' clause. The first chapter contains 
excerpts from the existing consular convention between the United 
States and Austria-Hungary, followed by excerpts from several other 
consular conventions of this country wherein other or greater powers 
may appear to be granted to consuls. These are followed by epitomes of 
some forty cases decided in the State courts, and the case of Rocca v. 
Thompson, decided by the United States Supreme Court. The treat- 
ment of these cases is not entirely satisfactory, as, for instance, that of 
the case of In re Lis' Estate, Austro-Hungarian Consul v. Westphal, et 
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al. (December 27, 1912), 139 N. W. 300, wherein the court held that 
while the Swedish treaty gave in terms the right to be appointed as ad- 
ministrator this right was qualified by the language "so far as the laws 
of each country will permit." This, the real point of the case, is not ad- 
verted to by the author. 

The volume concludes with a discussion of the legal effect of the 
'most favored nation' clause in commercial and consular treaties, and an 
appendix consisting of an opinion of Attorney General Caleb Cushing 
of October 14, 1853, regarding the surrender of deserting seamen. The 
lack of a table of contents and an alphabetical list of cases is felt, es- 
pecially as an identical running page head is preserved throughout the 
volume. Nevertheless, the work will doubtless prove a convenient and 
suggestive aid to persons interested in this special branch of probate 
litigation, as it brings within a small compass much information that 
can be otherwise found only by access to numerous bulky volumes. 

Henry G. Crocker. 

Des Droits sur les Lettres Missives. By Francois Geny. 2 vols. pp. xlii, 
400,452. Paris: Larose & Tenin. 1911. 20fr.net. 

Any book of Geny's will be approached with a natural prejudice in 
its favor. The learned professor of law at Nancy has already given 
hostages on the field of jurisprudence which no one would wish to have 
restored. He is one of the few living French authorities in legal science 
whose fame extends as far away as Berlin. The present work is an ap- 
plication of the critical principles of interpretation advanced by the 
author in a remarkable work, now out of print and greatly in demand, 
published under the title, M'ethode d 'interpretation et sources en droit privh 
positif (Paris, 1899). 

Every developed system of law has had its liberals and its reaction- 
aries, its Hanafites and Malekites, its Proculians and Sabinians, its 
Mansfields and Kenyons. The fact itself of legal development inspires 
these oppositions. The law in the process of becoming a science tends 
progressively to overshadow the utilities of life in favor of an unyielding 
conceptual technic. To change the figure, it swallows up each new 
situation, assimilates it, and makes it a part of tissues already created. 
A man is as old as his arteries, and a legal system is as old as its technic. 
No method in practice has yet been discovered which will prevent the 
deposit of technical lime salts in the arteries of the legal structure, and 
render it immune from the hardening inflexibilities of age. Literally, 



